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THIS LUMMUS 4/88-SAW OUTFIT, LOCATED NEAR CANTUA CREEK, CALIFORNIA, 
HOLDS THE WORLD’S CAPACITY RECORD! DURING THE PEAK OF THE GINNING 
SEASON THIS PLANT GINNED 362 BALES IN A 23 HOUR PERIOD ON OCTOBER 
22, 1960. - WORLD’S RECORD! FOR THE 15 DAY PERIOD OF OCTOBER 20th 
THROUGH NOVEMBER 3, 1966 THIS PLANT GINNED 4,077 BALES - WORLD’S 


RECORD! GRADES AVERAGED 94% MIDDLING AND BETTER ON 100% MACHINE 
PICKED COTTON. 





* * * * * 
LUMMUS SUPER 88-SAW GIN INSTALLATIONS ARE CONSISTENTLY PRODUCING 


HIGHER GRADES AND LONGER STAPLE AT GREATER CAPACITIES. CONTACT YOUR 
NEAREST LUMMUS REPRESENTATIVE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 


DALLAS . FRESNO . MEMPHIS 


at Dallas 





THE 9-SAW SUPER CHAMP 











' 
JOHN E. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
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\merica is showing 
hew apprec lation 
for compactness 


For vears, Rotor 
Lift has achieved 
economy of space 
its basically 
sound design. No 

iping holes are 
needed in ceilings: 
no cumbersome pits 


in thoors 


W herever tree flow 
ing bulk materials 
ire to be elevated 
ertically or on an 
cline, Rotor Lift 
perates efficiently 
juietly and witha 





minimum of main 
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Precision engineet! 
and rugged con 
struction with 
iterials of un 
isual quality, con 
tribute to Rotor 
Litt’s efficient per 
rmance and long, 
trouble-free life 


Rotor Lift is made 
! S basi types 
providing a variety 
f intake and drive 
irrangements to fit 
the various situa- 








tions met in the 
tton ginning and 
ill industries 
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~ Get cleaner 


samples, higher 
profits with... 


CONTINENTAL'S “LITTLE DAVID” STICK AND GREEN LEAF MACHINE 


Continental's new high-capacity Lirrte Davip can 
mean a big return from your investment. LirrLe Davip 
effectively removes most hulls, stems, sticks, green leaf 
and spindle twists from machine-picked and roughly 
harvested cotton, preserving the inherent quality of the 
fiber. One_hour of Lirrte Davin operation results in 
up to 15 bales of opened and fluffed cotton without fiber 
damage or waste 


Its design makes the Litre Davin easy to install in 


ATLANTA — DALLAS — HARLINGEN — LUBBOCK — MEMPHIS ~ PHOENIX ~ PRATTVIt 


old or new plants. Available in 72” or 96” size, LiTTLE 
Davin can be fed by gravity or air. Gin operators have 
found that Lirrte Davin’s rugged construction and 
simple operation assures maximum efficiency and pro- 
duction, fewer chokes and lower maintenance costs. 
Write for complete details about Continental’s profit- 
producing LitrLe Davin today. Or, see LitrLeE Davin 
in action! Call or write your nearest Continental office 


and we'll arrange a visit 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


a division of Fulton Industries, Inc 
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CALENDAR 
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~CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS... 
VENTS... 


@ Oct. 30-Nov. 1—American Oil Chem- 
ists Society fall meeting. Pick-Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Society headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e Nov. 8-9—Cotton Chemical Finishing 
Conference, sponsored by National Cotton 
Council, Washington, Sheraton Park 
Hotel. For information, contact National 
Cotton Council, 1200-18th St.. N.W., 
Washington 6. 


® Dec. 2—Tri-States Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association regional meeting. 
Memphis, Hotel Claridge. 0. D. Easley, 
Southern Cotton Oil Div., Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift, 1351 Williams St., Memphis, 
secretary-treasurer. 


1962 


e Jan. 8-12 — Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion-Mechanization Conference. Memphis. 
For information write Claude L. Welch, 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12. 


e Jan. 11-12—Thirteenth annual Cotton 
Research Clinic, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N.C. For information write 
National Cotton Council, Ring Building, 
Room 502, 1200 18th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. 


e Jan. 21-23—Texas Cotton Ginners As- 
sociation Directors and Allied Industries 
meeting, Pioneer Hotel, Lubbock. For in- 
formation contact E. H. Bush, executive 
vice-president, P. O. Box 26129, Dallas. 


e Jan. 29-30—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice- 
president, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e Feb. 10-14 — Southeastern Gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Concurrent with convention of Alabama- 
Florida, Georgia and Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Associations. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, P. 0. Box 
1098, Decatur, Ga. 


e Feb. 10-14—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, P. O. Box 
1098, Decatur, Ga., executive vice- 
president. 


@ Feb. 10-14 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 
P. O. Box 1098, Decatur, Ga., executive 
vice-president. 


@ Feb. 10-14—Carolinas Ginners’ Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Maxie Helms, P. UO. Bux 512, 
Bennettsville, S.C., office secretary. 


@ Feb. 11-13—Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners Association, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives and Houston Bank of Co- 
operatives will meet in Hotel Driscoll, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. For information 
write Bruno Schroeder, executive vice- 
president, 307 Nash Bldg., Austin, Texas. 
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e Feb. 12-13 — Cottonseed Processing 
Clinic, sponsored by USDA and Missis- 
sippi Valley Oilseed Processors Associ- 
ation. USDA Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans. 


e Feb. 20—Arizona Cotton Growers As- 
sociation annual meeting in Casa Grande. 
(Site to be announced later.) For infor- 
mation contact E. S. MeSweeny, execu- 
tive vice-president, Route 2, Box 815, 
Tempe. 


e March 4-6—Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis. 
For information, write W. Kemper Bru- 
ton, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Associ- 
ation, Biytheville, Ark. 


e@ March 4-6—Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners Association annual meeting. 
Memphis. (In conjunction with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit.) W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice-president. 


e March 4-6—Tennessee Ginners Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Memphis. (In con- 
junction with Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit.) Harold (Pete) Williams, Jackson, 
Tenn., secretary. 


e March 6-7—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hilton Inn, El Paso. 
Sponsored by Southwest Five State Cot- 
ton Growers Association and National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12. 

e March 15-17—Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion annual meeting. Sheraton Hotel, 
Dallas. For information, contact L. T. 
Murray, executive vice-president, P. O. 
Box 726, Waco. 


e March 23—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Mrs. Roberta 
Reubell, 307 Bettes Bldg., 1501 Classen 
Bivd., Oklahoma City, secretary. 


@ March 29-31—American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute annual meeting, Palm 
Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 
For information contact ACMI, 1501 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2, N.C. 


e April 1-3—Texas Cotton Ginners Asso- 
ciation annual convention. State Fair- 
grounds, Dallas. Edward H. Bush, execu- 
tive vice-president, P. O. Box 26129, 
Dallas. 


e April 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
& Cotton Warehouse Association annual 
convention and manufacturer's exhibit, 
Hotel Sheraton and Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium. For information, contact 
John H. Todd, executive vice-president, 
P. O. Box 23, Memphis 1. 


e April 9-10—Mississippi Valley Oilseed 
Processors Association annual conven- 
tion, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
For information write C. E. Garner, 
secretary, 101 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis 3. 


e April 26-27—Safety Engineers Cotton 
Ginning School, sponsored by Texas Ex- 
tension Service and Texas Cotton Ginners 
Association, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. For 
information contact Jack Rohr, P. O. Box 
26129, Dallas, Texas. 


e May 3-5—American Cotton Shippers 
Association annual meeting. Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas. For information, 
contact Association office, 318 Cotton 
Exchange Building, P. O. Box 1022, 
Memphis 1. 

e May 20-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas. John F. 
Moloney, secretary-treasurer, P. O. Box 
5736, Memphis 4. 


® June 10-12—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents Association annual meeting. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. O. D. 
Easley, Southern Cotton Oil Div., Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift, 1351 Williams St., Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 11-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association annual convention at 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston. For in- 
formation contact Jack Whetstone, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 629 Wilson Bldg., Dallas. 


e June 23-26 — North Carolina-South 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion in Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C. For information contact Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Dennis, secretary-treasurer, North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion, 1325 Mayfair Road, Raleigh, N.C. 


e July 10-11—Cotton Marketing Confer- 
ence, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. For in- 
formation write Herschel McRae, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12. 
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( 
laugh it off\ 
eeeeeeeeeeeeees . 

A famous divorcee was leaving the 
court and reporters flocked near. 

“How do you feel?” one of them asked. 

“Like a new man,” she replied. 

eee 

Cholmondeley: “I think our English 
way at the telephone is better than say- 
ing ‘Hello’ as you do in the United 
States.” 

Yankee: “What do you say in Eng- 
land?” 

Cholmondeley: “We say, ‘Are you 
there?’ Then, of course, if you are not 
there, there is no use in going on with 
the conversation.” 

eee 

“Your sister is spoiled, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, no. That's just some new perfume 
she’s using.” 

eee 

An enthusiastic fisherman was telling 
a fellow angler about a wonderful dream 
he’d had. 

First: I dreamed I was 
middle of Lake Superior, 
Brigitte Bardot! 

Second: And how did it turn out? 

First: Just great! I caught a 


pound bass! 


the 
with 


out in 
alone 


nine- 


eee 

She: “You remind me of the ocean.” 

He: “Wild, romantic and restless.” 

She: “No. You make me sick.” 

. . . 

Bride: “When my father gives a 
present, he always gives something ex- 
pensive. You didn’t know that, did you, 
darling?” 

Groom: “I should say I do. I found 
that out right after he gave you away 
at our wedding.” 

eee 

A new bride was asked what she found 
to be the biggest thrill of marriage. “It 
was certainly thrilling when Henry took 
me to the license bureau. It was another 
thrill when the minister pronounced us 
man and wife. I got an awful bang out 
of seeing Henry sign the register ‘Mr. 
and Mrs.’ I do believe, though, that my 
biggest thrill was thumbing my nose at 
the house detective.” 

eee 

Wall motto in the office of a new 
recruit at the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue: “Remember America is a land of 
untold wealth.” 
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that fire, windstorm, or other disasters 


DOUBLE ASSURANCE —_»— 


P 
J 
7 


need not disrupt your seed storage. 


A Wonder State seed house 


can be on its way to you 


s within 5 hours! 








Then, it takes 


\ ; F.O.B. PARAGOULD, ARK. 


= 93 TON MODEL 
to erect! PLUS ERECTION 











Goes together like a big “Erector” set. No welding! 
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1ST DAY 2ND DAY 4TH DAY 


THE COTTON BELT'S ONLY ENGINEERED, PRECISION-PRODUCED SEED HOUSE! 


e Exclusive rack and pinion action hopper door e Access door and catwalk for added safety and 
actually rolls! Large 42” x32” free-flow opening. convenience! 


Positive-action door reduces truck overflow. ; 
e Off-season storage. Store valuable planting seed 


e All-steel construction eliminates fire hazard, re- without delinting or treating. Ideal for grain storage. 


duces insurance rates! Little or no maintenance required Safe from rodents. 


Available in single hopper 
models or any multiple. 46.5 ton 
capacity per hopper. Single hopper model costs 


Place your order today by writing $3 3 50 
/ 


or calling collect CEdar 2-7754 sadl espeaauen 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 
PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS 
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Born During a Period of Civil War 
Land Grant Colleges Have Been a 


Major Contributor to Cotton Industry 


Our Land Grant Colleges — 


Observe 100 Y 


KATHER, INSECTS, DISEASES, harvesting and gin 

ning practices—we know these factors affect the yield 
and quality of our cotton crop. Fortunately, we don’t stop with 
knowing it; there are scores of “cotton workers” throughout 
the nation continually overcoming or at least minimizing the 
adverse effects of these factors. 

Many of these “cotton workers”—the research scientists 
and college professors at America’s Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities—are looking back this year, with just pride, on 
100 years of research and accomplishments, which were initi- 
ated in July, 1862 when President Abraham Lincoln signed 
the Federal Land-Grant College Act. Today we have 68 land- 
grant institutions in 50 states and Puerto Rico. 

On the grass-roots level, it is the county agricultural agent 
who regularly reports to farmers the results of his Land 
Grant University’s research—findings on improved cotton- 
seed, insecticides to control the boll weevil, bollworm, thrip, 
aphid and other pests, and latest recommendations for haul 
ing in a high-yielding top-quality crop. 

Adoption of these latest recommendations and modern 
technology—many derived from the laboratories and experi- 
mental farms of land-grant institutions—has played a majo 
part in almost doubling national cotton yields from the aver- 
age of the 1870-1930 period 

The benefits of the land-grant college system accrue not 
only to the cotton grower, ginner, textile manufacturer and 
consumer; they spread throughout the economic system 
Today, one farm worker in America can produce enough to 
feed himself and 26 other persons—an efficiency ratio with 
out parallel in world history 

Land-grant institutions offer a college education to every 
capable boy and girl rather than a select few, as was true 
before the Federal Land-Grant College Act became law. These 

titutions also are a vehicle for carrying the fruits of re 

“arch and education directly to the people of each state. 

This concept of higher education which Congress and 
President Lincoln created 100 years ago made possible the 
offering of college-level instruction in areas such as agricul 
ture, business, home economics, and engineering—areas of 
study considered highly essential to America’s welfare and 
progress today 

Credit for originating and bringing to fruition this “Great 
American Idea in Higher Education” goes to three men 
Justin S. Morrill, Jonathan B. Turner, and Thomas G. Clem 
son. A product of the dark days of the Civil War, the land 
grant idea is generally attributed to Morrill, first a Congress 
man, then a senator from Vermont; and to Turner, a college 
professor turned farme! 

It as Morrill who pushed the land-grant bill through 

ongress and whose name today identifies the act; it was 
Turner who spoke out long and loud for colleges and unive 

ithe for the educationally neglected industrial classes in 
America 
Clemson, a native Philadelphian who adopted South Caro 
na and fought for the South during the Civil War, was the 
third member of the land-grant triumvirate. This American 
diplomat to Belgium under the Tyler administration was 
spokesman for the land-grant movement in the South. He 
carried out its idea in a personal way by founding Clemson 
Agricultural College of So ith Carolina —_ 

At the time Morrill, Turner and Clemson were beating the By Neal oO Steen 

ind-grant drums, America’s higher educational system was : e : 
patterned after that of Europe Then, a college education Wa Publications Editor 
available only to the fe who had the means and the capa 


Nastia on: Pane. 08) University of Tennessee 
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® Committee Chairmen 


Named for ACMI 


Kk. DAVE HALL, recently installed presi 
dent, American Cotton Manufacturers 
She «s Udl- American Institute, has named 18 textile executives 
to serve as chairmen of the Institute’s 
trad Ad-Cotton standing committees. 

: ca : ‘ Committee chairmen are: Audit, George 
rHE STAR SPANGLED BANNER flying in H. Hightower, Thomaston (Ga) Mills; 
front of Calcot’s Bakersfield, Calif., offices is) Board of Appeals, A. B. Emmert, Dan 
of 100 percent cotton. Sam Seitz, assistant River Mills, Inc.. Danville. Va.: Budget, 
general manager, arranged for the banner fol- Finance and Policy, William H. Ruffin, 
lowing his appointment to a community flag = Erwin Mills, Inc., Durham N.C.; Cotton, 
committee. Seitz urges everyone to fly a flag |, G. Hardman, Jr., Harmony Grove 
—an all-cotton flag, of course. Mills, Inc., Commerce, Ga.; Cotton Policy, 

C. A. Cannon, Cannon Mills Co., Kannap- 
olis, N.C.; Long-Staple Cotton, Perey S. 
Howe, Jr., American Thread Co., New 
York; Economic Policy, W. J. Holman, 
Jr., Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Education, James A 
Chapman, Jr., Inman (S.C.) Mills; Fon 
eign Trade, Ruffin; representative to 
General Arbitration of the Textile In- 
dustry, E. M. Fuller, Greenwood Mills, 
Inc., New York. 

Also: Man-Made Fibers and Silk, John 
B. Crosby, Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., New 
York; Membership, Robert T. Stevens 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York; 
National Affairs Morris M. Bryan, Jr., 
The Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, Ine.; Public 
Relations, J. Burton Frierson, Dixie Met 
cerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Re- 
search and Technical Service, Louis L. 
Jones, Jr., Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills; 


® ice | . ddress for his off Tax, Ralph D. Sanders, Morgan Cotton 
Cotton Office Moves ese ; Hill, NC... Textile 





he off w address will be: Area Mills, Inec., Laurel 
Clyde ¢ McWhorter, manage outl ffice, Cotto ivision, USDA, Agricul- Market, H. D. Ruhm, Jr.. Wellington 
t ff USDA-ARS ttor 11V turé i eting S ice, Drawer C White Sears Co., New York: Traffic, James Cc 
nee fr 1iiY atior 7 Self, Greenwood (S.C.) Mills 








SIZE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE... 





High Efficiency Cyclone Dust Collectors will 
do the job better. Due to small Diameter 
(in comparison to conventional cyclone) 
greater centrifugal force is applied to par- 
ticles. This causes greater separation so 
that waste is discharged at the bottom and 
cleaned air discharged at the top. 

— For a “properly sized” collector, please 
advise us of the following: 


SIZE AND MAKE OF FAN 
RPM OF FAN 


NATURE OF MATERIAL FAN IS 
HANDLING 
4. SIZE OF DISCHARGE LINE RUBBER-LINED ELBOWS 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED 


BY ANDERSON & BIGHAM 
ORIGINATORS—NOT IMITATORS 





OVER A ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


QUARTER CENTURY GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


416-424 AVENUE L PHONE PO 3-9273 fap Ger Sci - | 
OF PROGRESS... 


— 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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Bulletins | 


Irrigation and fertilization rates on 
cotton production is the subject of two 
new bulletins available through the Ar- 
kansas Experiment Station. 

The bulletins, Numbers 647 and 648, 
report on studies of cotton production 
dealing with several phases which are 
critical to Arkansas cotton growers. 

How much water, when to water, rates 
and levels of fertilizers are subjects cov- 
ered in the two bulletins. They are avail- 
able at the local county agent’s office or 
through the Experiment Station at 
Fayetteville. 


Cotton fiber and spinning properties, 
as affected by ginning practices in Cali- 
fornia’s San Joaquin Valley in 1958-59, 
are outlined in USDA’s recently pub- 
lished Marketing Research Report 486. 
For a copy, write USDA, Economic Re- 
search Service, Marketing Economies Di- 
vision, Washington 25. 


For those members of the industry 
faced with planning a convention or 
exhibiting in a convention in one form of 
another, a publication now is available 
which attempts to answer some of the 
questions which arise from this situation. 

The publication, “What They Want,” 
is available through Clapp & Poliak, Inc. 
of New York, producers of some of the 
nation’s largest industrial shows. 

Nine major problem areas are 
cussed in the publication—problem areas 
indicated from the results of question 
naires and visitors’ 
at many conv 

Single copies are available, 
charge, from Clapp & Poliak, Ine., 341 
Madison Ave., New York 17, or The 
Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press, P. O. Box 
26267, Dallas 


dis- 


re sponses to quer ies 
ntions. 


without 


Average grade of cottonseed from the 
crop of 1960 was the lowest since 1957, 
according to recently published USDA 
data on summarizing cottonseed quality 
factors and grades. Oil content of the 
seed averaged the lowest 1954, and 
the ammonia content was the highest 
since 1956. Average linters content in 
grade samples dropped for the second 
consecutive year, hitting the lowest ebb 
since this factor has been included in the 
quantity analysis. Percentage of each of 
the three quality factors averaged slight- 
ly higher in 1960 than in the previous 
year, and the quality index was the low- 
est since 1957. 

“Cottonseed Quality, 1960-61,” giving 
quality and grade data by states, may be 
obtained from USDA Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Cotton Division, Drawe1 
C, White Station, Memphis 17. 


@ H. CIREMBA AMICK, presi- 
dent, Bank of Orangeburg (S.C.) has 
been named drive chairman for the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation by JESSE 
W. TAPP, who heads the 4-H program’s 
bank program. 





Sprinkler Irrigation 
Gains Popularity 








Sprinkler irrigation is gaining in ac- 
ceptance over conventional furrow-type 
flooding in Lamb County, on the Texas 
High Plains. 

“The sprinkler type is especially bene- 
ficial on sandy and uneven land, 
where leveling is too costly or soils too 
shallow, and on farms where water qual- 
ity is a factor,” says B. T. Kisner, Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Lamb County in 1960 had 88 sprinkler 
systems watering about 9,000 acres. 
Sprinkler system use this year has been 


soils 


stepped up to 108 sprinklers irrigating 
11,800 acres. 

Sprinkler irrigation carries water to the 
field in a system of pipes and spreads 
it uniformly over the surface in about 
the same way rain falls. 

“With a sprinkler system, a farmer 
has control over the amount of water that 
he wants to apply without unnecessary 
waste that is so prevalent in flooding,” 
says Kisner. 


gwW. L. (BILL) BROAD- 
HURST, chief hydrologist, High Plains 
(Texas) Underground Water Conserva- 
tion District, participated in the National 
Reclamation Association annual conven- 
tion in Montana. He was chairman of the 
Ground Water Sectional Meeting. 





with... DUO 
JUTE 


WRAP 
BAGGING 


DUO-WRAP is tough — rugged — durable. This superior, close-woven 
bagging withstands hard use and rough wear... has extra strength 
for cleaner, stronger bales... gives maximum protection from 
weather. DUO-WRAP is available in five types, each having specifica- 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


tions of length, width and 
weight designed to meet in- 
dividual requirements. 


NEW 2-LB. OPEN WEAVE 
BAGGING ALSO AVAILABLE 


STOCKS MAINTAINED IN TEXAS, NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, LOUISIANA AND CALIFORNIA. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT COTTON PRODUCING DISTRICTS. 
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ision to slash acreage allotments, 
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industry to act otherwise. Countless 
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Cotton Trailer Nets 


Cost about one-sixth as much as tarps. They do a much better job of hold- 
ing cotton on trailer. Will not flap. Use Poly if it looks like rain. Ideal for field 
storage of cotton when pickers get ahead of the gin. 


PLAIN NETS, COTTON 


Send for 


CORD rARPS 
TOUGH §& MIL. VINYI 
CLOSE OUT—LESS THAN HALF COST 
USES—Cotton Trailer Tarps, Swimming Pool 
Liners or Stack Covers, Sile, Boat, 
Equipment Covers, Truck Tarps, etc. 
t-rommets every 30 inches, reinforced 


Free Samples 

3.50 each 
1 lbs. $ each 
11 Ibs. § > each 
74, Ibs each 
1 


15x15 ft.. weight 7 lbs $s 
11x22 
Lix2t 
»9y 2? 
14x29 
Lix32 
t6x44 It.. 


weight Covers, 
“ eight 
weight 


S i for Free & 
weight 


Ibs $ 50 each 
each 
> each 


6e sq. ft 
With Grommets 
12x16 feet $ 11.52 
l2xIs= feet 
12x20 feet 
12x24 feet 
12x30 feet 
12x36 feet 
lixid feet 
13x16 feet 
13x15 feet 
21.60 13x20 feet 


1 ibs 
1 7 lbs 


weight 
we ight 


SHEET POLYETHELENE 

In Rolle—For Less 
Length 41M(.004) 6M. .006 
100 ft $18.00 
100 ft. 
100 {ft 
100 ft 
100 ft 
100 ft 


100 ft 


$12.00 
14.40 
19.20 
71.00 


x24 feet 

13x30 feet 
13x40 feet 
13x50 feet 
Zixt4 feet 
26x100 feet 
26x300 feet 
27x62 feet 
Natural 335x100 feet 
135x300 feet 


28.80 
36.00 
13.20 
57.60 
72.00 


28.80 
38.40 
18.00 


Write for Free Literature 


GLICK TWINS 


Phone Sterling 7-1362 — Pharr, Texas 








Secretary Still 
Out of Step 


Acreage controls were supposedly es- 
tablished to permit farmers to produce 
as well as reduce. However, it seems 
as if controls are being used as a 
means to punish an industry for not go- 
ing along with the Administration on 
pet legislation. And worse, it seems that 
at every turn Freeman is doing his best 
to replace our hard won cotton markets 
with products grown in other countries. 

We cite a recent editorial in the Dallas 
Morning News which states—‘Farmers 
should repudiate such muddleheaded ad- 
ministration of the law. There still is 
time to force Freeman to right the wrong 
he has inflicted on cotton producers.” 





New Green Book 
Available 


@ Latest edition of The Interna- 
tional Green Book has been mailed 
to those who ordered copies in ad- 
vance. Used throughout the werld, 
this directory contains the most 
complete information available on 
the oilseed processing industry and 
related firms. Copies of The Green 
Book are available, while the sup- 
ply lasts, from The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 26267, 
Dallas 26. Price is $10 per copy 
delivered in the U.S., and $12 deliv- 
ered, in other countries. (Add 2% 
sales tax for delivery in Texas.) 











e Gin Fire Claims 
Bachmayer Gin 


FIRE SAID to have started in the press 

ised an estimated $40,000 damage to 
the Bachmayer Gin, seven miles south- 
east of Taylor, Texas, Oct. 19. 

Erwin and Ralph Bachmayer, who have 
managed the gin since the death of their 
father in a gin accident two years ago, 
say they think a spark from a gin saw 
ignited and was carried on through to 
the press. 

Gin machinery was extensively dam- 
aged with only the engine room escaping 
the flames. About 20 bales were saved by 
workers before the fire forced them out 
into the gin yard. Four bales on the 
platform next to the press were destroyed 
in the fire. 

Firemen had only been pumping about 
three or four minutes when the pumper 
blew a gasket and caused a delay which 
gave the fire another head start. 

The Bachmayer Gin was levelled by a 
tornado in 1954. The gin was owned by 
Mrs. Charles Bachmayer. 


Peanut Acreage Announced 

Peanut acreage allotments for 1962 
have been set at 1,610,000 acres with a 
marketing quota of 1,006,000 tons. 

Both the marketing quota and acreage 
allotments are at the levels required by 
law. Peanut growers approved quotas for 
1969, "61 and ‘62 in an election held in 
1959. 
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Fight for Acreage 
Not All Over 


J. Russell Kennedy, Bakersfield, gen- 
eral manager, Calcot, Ltd., said the Far 
West will continue to strive for greater 
cotton acreage despite Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman’s decision to 
cut the national allotment roughly two 
percent in 1962. 

Kennedy voiced this view following 
Freeman’s recent announcement that the 
1962 upland cotton allotment will be cut 
356,000 acres. 

California will lose approximately 
16,000 acres if the Far West participates 
in the national allotment the same as 
this year. Arizona will lose around 7,200 
The cut means roughly a 50,000- 
bale loss of Far Western cotton. 

The Calcot official said an increase in 
cotton acreage was vitally needed for 
1962 to keep national stocks from dwin- 
dling to dangerously low proportions. He 
estimated a 10 percent increase in acre- 
age was needed to provide sufficient 
cotton to supply the demand next year 
without adding anything to the carry- 
over. 

“We are disappointed in the acreage 
announcement, but we shall not relent in 
our efforts to recognition and 
definite consideration of our cotton acre- 
age problems,” he said. 

Kennedy voiced high praise for fellow 
committeemen who “left no stone un- 
turned” in attempting to influence an 
increase in next year’s acreage. He sin- 
gled out the performance of John Arthur 
Reynolds (Western Cotton Growers), 
John Rhodes (Arizona Cotton Growers), 
Senators Clare Engle and Thomas Kuchel 
of California, and Carl Hayden of Ari- 
zona, Congressmen Harlan Hagen, Ber- 
nie Sisk and D. S. Saund of California, 
Rudolph Miller of Imperial Valley, and 
the National Cotton Council. 


e Mrs. L. A. Mindrup 


Dies in Dallas 


FUNERAL SERVICES were held Oct. 
20 for Mrs. L. A. Mindrup, 6018 Martel 
St., Dallas, who died at her home follow- 
ing an illness of several weeks. 

Mrs. Mindrup was preceded in death by 
her husband. He was recognized through- 
out the industry as an outstanding con- 
tributor to the gin machinery field and 
served for over 25 years as a director 
treasurer of the Gin Machinery & 


and 
Supply Association, Dallas. 


acres. 


secure 





American Oil Chemists 
Holding Meeting 





Members of American Oi! Chemisis 
Society currently are convening in Chi- 
cago for their annual fall meeting, Oct. 
30-Nov. 1. Conference headquarters is 
the Pick-Congress Hotel. 


Named to Safety Council 

Alfred M. Pendleton, agricultural engi- 
neer, Federal Extension Service, and 
Edward H. Bush, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Texas Cotton Ginners Association, 
have been named to the ginning commit- 
tee of the textile section of the National 
Safety Council 


Ag Engineer Says 
Farm Worker Day Ending 


“The day of the farm worker is rapidly 
drawing to a close,” Kenneth K. Barnes, 
head, agricultural engineering depart- 
ment, University of Arizona, told over 
300 farmers and businessmen at the 
fifth annual field day held recently at 
the University of Arizona’s Cotton Re- 
search Center. 

“Production of grain, corn and many 
other farm commodities already has been 
almost completely mechanized. The pro- 


duction of cotton and similar crops which 
traditionally have required a large labor 
force will be mechanized,” Barnes 
said. 

“From mechanization to automation is 
a short step,” Barnes told the group, in 
his talk which set the stage for a tour of 
the work being carried on at the Center 
in an effort to develop cotton varieties 
and production procedures which will 
lend to mechanization. 

Included on the tour was a chemical 
weed control plot that is projected to 
eliminate the need for tractor cultivation 
as well as hand-hoeing. 


soon 








COTTON 


BAGGING 





Plains 
PCE 





Recognizing the urgent need for better cotton packaging, the Plains 
Cotton Growers, Inc. has developed* and is distributing over 5000 
patterns of a new all-cetton, full weight bagging to High Plains gins. 

Because we believe this is an initial step forward in better pack- 
aging we are requesting the assistance of all segments of the cotton 
industry, ond freight lines, in the evaluation of these patterns. 
U_ S. Department of Agriculture is cooperating in this program. 

Each bale will carry a special identifying tag, which should remain 
on the bale until arrival at the textile mill. 
report from you with respect to the bagging performance and con- 
dition of the bale, and your overall reaction. 
mailed to the address below. Thank you! 


* In cooperation with Texas Technological College and Lubbock Textile Mills. 
Manufactured by West Cotton Mill, West, Texas 


The 


We will appreciate a 


Reports should be 


TTON GROWERS, INC. 





LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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How Crown 
Freeman Out of Step Stop Packaging 
osses... 


Crown Multiwall bags are con- 
structed of tough, kraft paper 


Secretary Freeman's judgment in cutting the national cotton allot- 
ment by about 1.9 percent for next year has been met with some tongue- 
in-€ heek remarks. : : ; ; They offer many advantages in 

Granted, the small cut is not at this moment disasterous to the in- packaging soy bean, cottonseed 
dustry, but the trend toward the intention to whittle more and more and other meals 
acres away is what has many of us across the Belt worried. STOPS SIFTAGE LOSS. Bag is 

True, the cotton industry still has a “foot in the dcor” in that in the non-porous. Storage area remains 
Washington release announcing the allotment, the USDA admitted that sete acon pene roy ype 
there was failure to reach agreement on a figure for next year. re ncy ac ose ba Nags " 

- ; : , : “nts before the bag is opened. 

One thought on the subject hangs in our mind—this move is out of ee ee mee 

. : “aa “Shea? STOPS CLING LOSS. Up to | 
cadence with the rest of our present national policy at this time. it alt allies ae + 

) wwerv hi 1 President Ke dv and his aides are urging “belt- >». Of meal clings to the rough 
( n every hand Fresiden ennedy and his aides are ging € surface of a fabric bag after it is 
tightening,” citing situations of national defense, and have called up emptied. Meal can't cling to the 
two National Guard divisions. Perhaps we are thickheaded, but these apc spate gt Somes foe 
moves by the Administration spell out to us that our nation is prepar- walls 
ing for any number of possibilities. STOPS INSECT DAMAGE 

Then, with one hand urging “get ready,” the other hand says, “no Crown Multiwall bags are inher- 
sweat!” ently resistant to insect infesta- 

Cotton fiber has always been regarded in the past as the second pt the guar gece Bo 

. . . - - - _ ot q ° - . 

most vital resource of our nation, second only to raw steel during any prevent the entry of weevils or 
wartime emergency. ; : borers. This is not possible with 
A steel mill and a cotton farm are two widely separated objects. On outdated packaging. 
the cne hand, a steel mill can, in emergency situations, work overtime, PROTECTS AGAINST RO- 
expand its production overnight in a manner of speaking. While, on the DENTS. Contents of textile bags 
other hand, the cotton farm, once it is past planting time, must wait an are readily detectable and easily 
entire year to expand production. — ee of oo 

, ; . . . . . *s yay ) v at- 

We shudder to think of what plight our nation would be in if some- ta pr oe — cage eS 
thing dracti ys ene internati ‘ , gow ¢ > ia 7 AW reer a OCeNtsS 
t} ing dra ti ey pe ned grog cag ted say about June 15 of next year. PROTECTS AGAINST MOIS- 
It would be too wet to plow then. TURE. Provides excellent pro- 

tection against humidity and 
moisture because of the low por- 
: ste T ty of the paper. Also because 
o ) Ss g ‘ vat OsI 
High Salt Resistance Noted a tes of tad aad canes 
; provide effective layers of insu- 
Greenhouse Novelty May 1x» 
- ps , ECONOMICAL! Initial cost is 
Find Commercial Uses lower, bags are disposable so 
there are no costly redemption 
PLANT GROWTH in what is now toxic ical was applied at a rate equivalent to entero Bee ae peg 
soil due to high salt content may be 15 pounds per acre with Amo-1618 ags lend themselves to high- 
ible in the future due to a discovery applied also as a spray to the foliage. speed, labor saving packaging 
USDA researchers. Within seven to 12 days of being treat- They offer an excellent printing 
In preliminary studies, in a ed with growth retardants, the plants got surface. Bags stack well, take less 
greenhouse, certain chemicals that re- fertilizer applications in amounts varying space in storage, 
tard plant-stem growth also were found from four to eight grams per plant 
prevent salt damage to plants growing (four grams per 3-inch pot is equivalent identification while stacked. But 
highly saline soils. to about 7,800 pounds per acre). most import nt of all rs get 
nts treated with chemical Fertilizer generally isn’t applied at d rs P aa ” Pee 29 rl &¢ 
crown in soil made salty these excessive rates in actual crop pro- every ounce of the meal they pay 
. emtecel-ot apie teem pn duction. High rates are used in this re- tor —and in top quality condition. 
seeds. Untreated Search because fertilizer is a convenient 
1 and died source of several different chemical 
salts, researchers point out. 
Chemically retarded plants treated 
with four to five grams of fertilizer 
weren't damaged. The plants grew, ma- 
tured and yielded viable seed, although 
yields were low. Six or seven grams 
caused some damage, but the plants re- 
covered and produced viable seed. 
PLANTS NOT RETARDED by chemi- On the other hand, plants without the 
cals, left, wilted 24 hours after fertilzer retardant treatment died when five or 
was added to mvke soil saline. Retarded more grams of fertilizer were applied 
plants, right, didn't wilt. Those untreated plants receiving four 
grams were damaged, but recovered. 
Eight grams killed both treated and un- 
treated plants. 
Plant growth retardants generally are 
ised to produce compact plants, but 
USDA-ARS scientists have been experi- 
menting with other uses for over 15 
years. In addition to retarding plant-stem 
growth, retardants make leaves greene} 
than those on untreated plants. Also, a 
longer life span has been produced whe 
using these retardants. 
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New Crown Multiwall 
Bags Revolutionize 
Packaging of Soy 
Bean, Cottonseed 

and Other Meal 


The grinding of grain into 
meal and the search for ways to 
store it is almost as old as man 
himself—for upon the safe stor- 


age of grains from one harvest 
to the next, man’s very exist- 
ence depends. 

Today, a quiet revolution in 
meal packaging techniques Is 
taking place. No longer are the 
old methods adequate. Mills are 
discovering that the most eco- 
nomical way to package meal is 
also the safest and most effec- 
tive way —in multiwall bags. 

The column at left describes 
just how superior these newly 
developed bags are in keeping 
out dirt and dust, in repelling 
moisture, mold, insect, rodents 

and in reducing packaging 
costs. 

If your present package is a 
holdover from a former era, we 
urge you to switch to multiwall 
bags. Investigate now. Call your 
supplier or write to Crown 
Zellerbach, One Bush Street, 
San Francisco, California. Do 
it today. 











b 40) 8) 

DON T 

CRIND THE 
OLD FASHIONED I @ 






PACKAGE 
THE 
OLD FASHIONED 
WAY ? 


ZELLERBACH 


Multiwal!l Bag Sales Division 





2. But a man of 
vision had 
some good 
ideas ... 


Back in 1939, cotton was 
trouble 











3. A young wom- 
an was to rep- 
resent the in- 
dustry 


6. She helped cotton gain fashion 
prominence... 


4. Traveling as cotton’s good-will 
envoy... 


In foreign 
lands as well 
as at home 





AS APPLICATIONS are being taken for the 1962 Maid of Cotton contest, a new movie tell- 
ing the story of the contest promotion and how it has helped expand cotton consumption 
is being distributed to television stations by National Cotton Council. 

In the 23 years the industry has had a Maid as its fashion and good will envoy, cotton 
consumption in women’s apparel has climbed from less than 500,000 bales annually to nearly 
1,200,000 bales. Cotton once accounted for only 28 percent of the women’s apparel market; 
today it claims 43 percent of all women’s clothing. 

To tell the story of the industry’s accomplishments, “All the King’s Maids” takes the TV 
viewers back through the years to 1939, when cotton prices were low, hemlines were high, and 
the world was threatened by the rising power of a mustachioed former paperhanger. 

In these days, cotton was virtually a housedress fabric. 
On the theory that style set by high fashion apparel eventu- 
ally shapes that of the volume market, the Council and the 
industry sought ways to build high style prestige for cotton. 
Why not put the right clothes on a charming girl? The solution 
has proved to be the right one. 

Today, the world’s top designers use cotton in everything 
from playclothes to ballgowns, and volume clothing manufac- 
turers follow their lead, putting cotton styles into every 
woman’s favorite clothing shop. 

Of course, the Maid of Cotton campaign shares credit for this with the Council’s many pro- 
grams aimed at increasing consumption in the fashion market—but it has had an important 
role. This was pointed up recently in an article on national contests in Newsweek magazine, 
where the cotton industry’s promotion came in for special praise and credit as a leading na- 
tional promotion. 

Besides the direct benefits of increased sales, appearances by the Maids have generated 
publicity for cotton on television, newspaper and magazines. The value of the favorable imaze 
for cotton that has resulted is difficult to calculate in statistical terms. As a result of this, 
however, designers, manufacturers, retailers, and consumers are more conscious of cotton’s 
superb qualities. They want more of it and use more of it. 

Applications now are being accepted at Memphis for the twenty-fourth Maid of Cotton 
contest, and hundreds are expected to enter from the 19 cotton-producing states. From these 
will be chosen just the right girl to demonstrate to consumers that cotton has style, comfort, 
durability, and ease of care. 





CARVER 


coTTON SEED MACHINERY 
STANDARD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





DELINTING 
MACHINERY 





LINTERS 





TRU-LINE GUMMERS 
SAW FILERS 


LINT CLEANERS 





SEED CLEANERS 


CARVER 


DUAL MOTOR LINTER 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS 


MEMPHIS 
146 E. Butler St. 


DALLAS 
3200 Canton St. 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HULLING 
MACHINERY 





HULLERS 





SHAKER SEPARATORS 


HULL AND SEED 
SEPARATORS 


HULL BEATERS 


MEATS PURIFIERS 


COTTON GIN CO. 


FRESNO 
2822 S. Maple Ave. 
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WHEN THE 
KHAPRA BEETLE 


- P “ 
a ™s a * 
KHAPRA BEETLE in lima beans. 


HE WORLD’S WORST PEST of 

stored grain, and seed, the khapra 
beetle, is hitting U.S. ports at an alarm- 
ing rate. From July, 1960 to July, 1961, 
202 infestations were found, compared 
to 131 the previous year and only 44 fo1 
1958-59. Because of khapra beetle infes- 
tations alone, 38 ships and 66 lots of 
general cargo from outside the U.S. were 
fumigated. 

Ine aitficulty of detecting the beetle, 
only about one-eighth of an inch long, 
heightens the danger of spread. Also, the 
beetle penetrates into inaccessible places 
which conventional insecticides cannot 
reach. Fumigation with methyl bromide 

must be used to eradicate the pest. 

As shown in the picture on the left, ele- 

WAREHOUSE readied for fumigation with methyl bromide gas. One large ware- oggron a eee er —* rapped 

house requires nine and one-half acres of tarpaulin and 12 tons of gas. Gas is intro- —", eat ignt tarpaulins betore gas 1S 

duced at five pounds per 1,000 cubic feet, and concentrations are maintained at 32 . So fat the pest has beet mnfined to 

ounces for at least half a 48-hour period. isolate dit fe _ nenth i California (where 

it was first found in this country in 

: 1953), Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 

FREIGHTERS from countries infested by Khapra beetle come into U.S. ports of However, new infestations are cropping 
entry and dock alongside grain elevators, below left. up at a record pace. 

The increase in infestations, and the 
growing internal freight traffic, in- 
creases the danger of the beetle reaching 
oll mills and feed firms. Should the 

beetle gain a foothold in large areas, 1 


could do incalculable damage. 


THE KHAPRA BEETLE is spread by movement of grain or grain 
products. Bags and bagging or other material reused for grain dis- 
tribution are frequent sources of new infestatiors. 


~—_ 
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Stoneville 7 Replaced 
By Improved Cotton 


8°, MORE YIELD- 11° STRONGER FIBER 


The Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Company has 
replaced their popular STONEVILLE #7 cotton- 
seed with a new strain of this variety. The new 
cotton will be known as STONEVILLE 7A . 

Results of comparisons in eleven tests con- 
ducted by our research department from 1957 
thru 1960 show STONEVILLE 7A to have 
several distinct advantages over the older 
cotton. The chart of these comparison tests, 
printed to the right, shows 7A to have an 8+ 
improvement in yield. The fiber is slightly 
longer and the fiber strength of 7A has in- 
creased by 11°0. The new cotton still re- 
tains all of the important charasteristics 


of STONEVILLE 7. 


STONEVILLE 7A is only one of sev- AVERAGE COMPARISON OF FIBER STRENGTH AND FIBER LENGTH OF 
eral new cottons developed by Stone- STONEVILLE 7 AND STONEVILLE 7A IN FIELD TESTS 1957-60* 
ville’s Research Department. Another , 
new strain of STONEVILLE 7, with FIBER LENGTH |FIBER STRENGTH 
earlier maturing characteristics, se — MICRO- 

; ‘ r N ' UPPER NAIRE 
will soon be released. KLEAD TEST AND RS. |. pbiNT HALF |LBS. PER|GRAMS | FINENESS 
——— . . i" $ STRAIN IN -ERCENT] LENG MEAN | SQ. IN PER | WEIGHT 
PICKER, a cotton with a com ER N 1/32 [LENGTH, Grex | INCHES 
pletely hairless leaf, will be ' : 2S | INCHES 
available in limited quantities 
this fall . . . and more are 
coming. You'll be hearing STONEVILLE 7A ’ 85550 2.05 4.9 

2 
about them soon. 

















STONEVILLE 7 : : 77660 1.94 4.6 





























* TESTS LOCATED AT STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI: 
MARSTON, MISSOURI; HORNERSVILLE, MISSOURI; 
AND TORREON, MEXICO 


= ™ PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
& - STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
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State Allotments Announced 


Total Allotment 
Available for 
Distribution in 


\labama 

Arizona 

Arkansa 
California 
Florida 


Georgia 


Louisiana 
Maryland 


Virginia 
Other States 
United State 


*Small increase 
** Included among 


and Kansa 


Florida, 0.41 percent 
te mpilatior 


ther sta in thi 


Louisiana Delta 
Council Elects 


| OUISIANA DELTA COUNCIL has 
4 named James J. Cuthbert, Jr., of Ray- 
ville as its president for the coming year 
Cuthbert succeeds Tom Cc Hatfield of 
Winnsboro. 

Ne wly elected vice-presidents are Rob 
ert L. Bailey, Jr., Tallulah, and Harold 
G. Runyon, Bastrop Roger Dishongh, 
Delhi, will serve as secretary-treasure? 

Cuthbert, executive vice-president and 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Rayville, has farming interests in Rich 
land Parish and is an active participant 
in civic affairs and organizations. 

Bailey, well-known Tallulah butane and 
anhydrous ammonia distributor, pio 
area agricultural flame cultiva 
tion and chemical application. He cur- 
rently is serving his second term on the 
board of commissioners of the Fifth 
Louisiana Levee District. 

Runyon, owner and operator of a farm 
equipment firm, is a leader in programs 


neered 


JAMES CUTHBERT, JR. 


Percentage 
161 f 


l Decrease 
\llotment 


From 1961 
Allotment 
ORG 840 1.9% 
74.694 (ys 
520.182 


836.161 


50.000 


15,652,000 


. J. Cuthbert, Jr., 
Named to Head 
Farm Group 


sponsored by the Association of 
Commerce and Industry. He is the first 
vice-president of the Deep South Farm 
Equipment Association. 

Dishongh is a partner in a Delhi live- 
stock auction and has cattle operations 
in Richland, West Carroll, East Carroll 
and Franklin Parishes. He is active in 
state livestock circles and widely-known 
among cattlemen and farmers. 


iOCal 


President Cuthbert in assuming leader- 
ship of the ten-parish organization 
stated, “I am anticipating a continued 
expansion of the activities of Louisiana 
Delta Council. The agricultural economy 
of our area will be vitally affected by 
future national farm legislation now be 
ing drafted. I regret very much the un- 
warranted recent reduction in Louisiana’s 
1962 cotton allotment by 5,533 
acres 1961 allotment of 
shall continue our ef- 
this action early next 


acreage 
than the 
We 


forestall 


less 
645.855 acres, 
forts to 
year.” 
He reported that appointments to 
various Council committees will be 
announced to expedite action in matters 
affecting agriculture, forestry, flood con- 
trol, legislation, industrial and 
velopment and other programs 
ing the economy of northeast 


the 


soon 


area de- 
influen 
Louisiana 


e Chemical Finishing 


Conference Set 
BASIC RESEARCH or 
will be the paramount 
ennual Cotton Chemical Fin 
f rence, Nov. 8-9 


cotton finishes 
the tenth 
shing Con 


Issue at 


Sponsored by National Cotton Counc il, 
the conference will convene at the Shera 
ton Park Hotel in Washington. Confer- 
ence general chairman is Godfrey S. 
Rockefeller, president, National Associ- 
ation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics, and 
also president, 
New York. 

The 


given 


complete program agenda was 
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Cranston Print Works Co., 


n the Sept. 30 issue of The Press, 


OME STATES have fared better than 
others in the acreage slicing for the 
1962 Upland crop. While USDA’s overall 
cut amounts to about 1.94 percent, indi- 
vidual state allotments range from small 
increases to 2.55 percent slashes. There is 
supposed logic behind USDA’s method for 
determining individual state acreage al 
lotments. No state can receive a 1962 
allotment which is less than the smalle 
of 4,000 acres or the highest 
planted to cotton in the state in any yea 
since 1958. The remainder of the national 
allotment is apportioned among other 
tates on the basis of acreage planted 
since 1955. The Agricultural Act of 1958 
authorizes a national reserve of 310,000 
for apportionment among states 
on the basis of estimated additional 
needs to establish minimum farm 
This national reserve is it 
addition to the 1962 national allotment 
Allocations from this reserve for 1962 
total 100,000 acres. 

Upland acreage allotments, by 
giving the percentage of increase or de 
from 1961, is shown in the chart 
left. 


x 


acreage 


acres 


acreage 


allotments 


states, 


crease 


on the 


@ Extra Long 


Allotments 

@ TATE ALLOTMENTS for extra long 
\ staple cotton also have been announced 
by USDA. This includes American- 
Egyptian, Sea Island and Sealand cotton 
and similar varieties. 

3yv states, allotments (with 
ments in parentheses) 
42.433 (26,831); California, 
Florida, 705 (491); 
New Mexico, 19,681 
34.455 (21.893): and 
(1.538). 

Counties in which long staple cotton 
allotments will be made are: 


Staple 


1961 allot 
Arizona, 
670 (420); 
Georgia, 157 (112); 

(12,455); Texas, 
Puerto Rico, 2,192 


are: 


Arizona—Cochise, Gila, Graham, 
Greenlee, Maricopa, Mohave, Pima, Pinal, 
Santa Cruz and Yuma. 

Imperial and Riverside. 

Florida—Alachua, Bradford, Columbia, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Lake, Levy, Madi- 
son, Marion, Orange, Putnam, Seminole, 
Sumter, Suwannee, Union, and Volusia 
Berrien, Cook and Lanier. 
Mexico—Dona Ana, Eddy, Luna, 
and Sierra. 


California 


Georgia 
New 
Otero 
Brewster, Culberson, El] Paso, 
Pecos, Pre- 


Texas 
Hudspeth, Jeff Davis, Loving, 
sidio, Reeves and Ward. 
Rico—North Area South 


Puerto and 


Area 


In Phoenix 
Continental Sales Meeting 


Continental Gin Co. will hold its annual 
sales meeting in Phoenix Nov, 30-Dec. 2, 
at the Ramada Motel. 

More than 75 salesmen and other 
tinental personnel will gather to hear 
reports of the year, learn of new prod 
ucts, and plan the new sales program fo) 
1962, according to A. L. Vandergriff, 
Continental president. 


Con 


maintains offices, manu 
facturing plants and warehouses in sev 
eral major southern cities and is a divi 
sion of Fulton Industries, Inc., of Atlanta, 


Continental 


g@ MRs. Cc. C. CRAWFORD, 
wife of Charles Clay Crawford of Troy, 
Texas, died recently following a_ brief 
illness. 


21 





as viewed from ( ( { { 4 
The Saws Ww Box 


Hurricanes 
growing need fo. 


science 


as Carla may day help man meet his ever 

fresh water. 

fiction? Not so says Dr. Harry Wexler, who believes that 

“some future thirsty and ingenious generation” 

will succeed in taming and exploiting hurricanes. 
Wexler. director, meteorological research, U.S. 

Weather Bureau, calculated that 

rains associated with Carla poured wed Waterthelesn Cantata 

10 billion tons of water into the performance underscored the fact that 

Mississippi \ y hi “darned good producers of 
Re ise ther no way to handle fresh water.” 


suen Some 


menace or boon 


ill this suddenly dumped water, flood dis- 


asters oct 


irricanes are 





Thinking abouta = & 
FEED MILL OPERATION? & & 








show you how a complete planning and machinery service 
can mean EXTRA PROFITS for you! 


As grain grows in importance, a feed 
mill operation offers better and bet- 

t ) for steady, year 
for greatly in- 
and, above all 


qualified to offer you such a combi- 
nation. Kelly Duplex engineers will 
be glad to prepare for you, FREE 
OF CHARGE, a mill layout and 
machinery plan based on your 
particular needs 

Whether you're thinking about a 
complete new mill . a new addi- 
tion or a revamping of present 
space—it will pay you to check Kelly 
Duplex first. There's no obligation 
For complete details — 


pportunities 
business 
creased volume 
for bigger profits 
Like anything else, though, it 
akes a combination of good plan- 
and good machinery to assure 
top production and efficiency at 
lowest possible cost 
3acked by over 75 years of experi 
ice and by a full line of dependable 


ry, Kelly Duplex is well MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 





@ THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. CG, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Please send me mplete information on your Vertical Feed Mixer 


{ree ; @ at layou rv s nd 





Bucket Elevator 


Hammerm Twin Molasses Mixer 


Corn Sheller 
Motor Truck Scale 


r a 


Crusher Regulator 


Magnetic Separator 


mplete Line Catalog 


The really big winds convert salt sea 
water into fresh at the rate of a couple 
of billion tons a day. If they could be 
controlled and steered, and if reservoir 
systems were available, hurricanes would 
be a boon instead of a menace. 

Meanwhile, scientists would be happy 
if they could think of a way to destroy 
hurricanes in their infancy, or at least 
keep them away from land. 


A drying process designed to produce 
uniformly dried seed cotton is under de- 
velopment at Stanford Research Insti- 
tute. Research- fe 
ers, who point new drying process 
out that in 
most modern dryers the tip dries quickly 
while the seed end requires a much longer 
time, say that uniformly dried cotton 
should be easier to clean and less subject 
to gin damage. 


The Institute also is using infrared 
analysis to determine changes in wax 
structure caused by drying the fiber. 


We're making progress against fire ant 
infestations in nine Southern States. 

Plant pest control have 
vented long- 
listance spread 
of the ant and 
eradicated infestations on nearly three 
million acres. 

Treatment of infested acres with low 
dosages of heptachlor is over 99 percent 
effective and not hazardous to wildlife. 

The imported fire ant, hard crusted 
mounds of which cause damage to farm 
machinery and reduce carrying capacity 
of pastures, has been almost eliminated 
from Arkansas, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, and from 75 counties on 
the edges of infested areas in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Major infestations remain in the latter 
five states and Louisiana. 


workers pre- 


fire ant fight 


Recognizing the growing demands in 
the West on water in relation to the 
limited sunnly, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall 
recently an- 
nounced a new 
five-point conservation policy to govern 
USDI's future management of the Na- 
tional Land Reserve. 


water squeeze 


Under the new policy, agricultural land 
entries in areas with declining water 
tables will not be allowed. 

Instead, protection for present farmers 
and water users located on or near public 
lands will be emphasized. USDI will ac- 
tively encourage water conservation and 
discourage “mining” of ground water in 
Western areas where the Bureau of Land 
Management is responsible for 168 mil- 
lion acres. 


Declared Udall, in announcing this re- 
shaping of public land policy, “We are 
moving rapidly in States such as Arizona 
into a period of acute water crisis if 
present growth rates continue, and Fed- 
eral policies must recognize this para- 
mount fact and place water conservation 
first in the order of priorities.” 


Along this same line, the Government 
also plans to push efforts to discover an 
effective, low-cost system for converting 
salt water to fresh water. President 
Kennedy has signed a bill authorizing 
$75 million and providing for a six-year 
extension of the water conversion 
program. 
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Your Customers 


Want 
Cotton 
Bags 


ee 

Your CUSTOMERS want cotton 
bags. Cotton bags can mean extra busi- 
ness for you.” This is what National 
Cotton Council is telling feed manufac- 
turers in a special mailing designed to 
acquaint them with the large consumer 
demand for cotton bags. 

The mailing, sent to members of Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association, 
was prepared at the request of the adver- 
tising and promotion committee of the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
It includes a four-page leaflet, a ques- 
tionnaire and a letter. 

The leaflet, ‘We Get Letters”, includes 
samples of inquiries received by the 
Council from women throughout the 
country asking where they can obtain 
cotton bags. The questionnaire asks 
manufacturers whether their inventory 
includes items packed in cotton bags 
and, if not, whether they would be will- 
ing to do so. 

National Cotton 


Council, in a story 


prepared especially for The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, reports that 61 per- 
cent of feed manufacturers responding 
toe the survey say they sell feed in cotton 
bags. 

Of this total, 65 percent offer both 
dress prints and plain sheetings; 25 per- 
cent use dress print bags only, and 10 
percent use plain bags alone. 

Of the 39 percent who do not sell feed 
in cotton bags at the present time, a 
substantial number reported their busi- 
ness had shifted to bulk distribution. 
Others said they package in paper and 
returnable burlap bags because of eco- 
nomy. However, at least 14 percent ex- 
pressed interest in offering at least one 
item packaged in cotton bags on their 
price lists. 

Manufacturers responding to the sur- 
vey distribute feed in cotton bags in 
44 states, with the heaviest concentration 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Maryland, Arkansas 
and Wisconsin. 

Eighty-nine percent of reporting com- 
panies with feed distribution in the 
Southern states use cotton bags for 
packaging. More than three-fourths of 
these use both plain and dress print bags. 

National Cotton Council plans to make 
a similar survey of the flour industry 

From the surveys, the Council will 
compile a list of areas where cotton bags 
are distributed by feed and flour manu- 
facturers. The list will be furnished to 
fair superintendents to use in response 
to queries from women wishing to obtain 
bags for entering the National Cotton 
Bag Sewing Contest, held annually in 
more than 40 state and regional fairs. 


e Hong Kong Cotton 


Use on Upswing 


HONG KONG COTTON consumption 
continued to break all existing records 
during the first three-fourths of the 
1960-61 season, reports USDA. 

Consumption totaled 252,000 bales the 
first nine months of 1961, 12 percent 
above the 225,000 bales used in a similar 
period last year. 

Although the pace reportedly slowed 
somewhat in the last quarter of last year, 
USDA says at this rate Hong Kong could 
easily mark up an 8 to 10 percent 
increase over the record 302,000 bales 
used in the 1959-60 season. 

This steady upward trend has occurred 
each year since the end of World War II. 

The U.S. has a large stake in this mar- 
ket, as our cotton represented 51 percent 
(163,000 bales) of the total during this 
season and 57 percent of the total in the 
previous season. 

Hong Kong import totals from other 
principal sources, August, 1960, through 
June, 1961, with comparable 1959-60 
figures in parenthesis are as follows: 
British East Africa, 48,000 bales (57,000) ; 
Pakistan, 47,000 (32,000); Brazil, 22,000 
(13,000); Syria, 14,000 (3,000); India, 
7,000 (9,000); Argentina, 6,000 (4,000); 
and Mexice, 6,000 (9,000). 


@ DR. RICHARD A. PHELPS, 
assistant director, research and educa- 
tional division, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, Dallas, attended a Cen- 
tennial Nutrition Conference in Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 23-25. 
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(COTTONSEED OIL USAGE in do 
A mest food products is increasing i, a 
ift a steady decline from 1954 through NCPA Market 
8, according to a report by Larry 
Petersor ; ng assistant, Nationa . . 
Cottonseed Products Association, Mem Subcommittee 
Ae ah a meeting of the NCPA 
The et iphis, heard 
epol " 1 market period, cottonseed oil production declined 
w by Peter- 15 percent while soybean oil production 
: by 1 discussed nereased 95 percent, Peterson showed. 
f e of tonseed oi Soybean oil held an average of 56 per- 
Roy B. Dav subcommittee chai ‘ the market in 1958-60 as com- 
in, Lubbock, presided at the meeting pared to 47 percent in 1951-53. The most 
While production of all food fats and ‘tartling changes occurred in animal fats 
, vears except of onsumption, charts showed. 
} i, and productio1 Technical developments facilitating the 
7-5 \ 0 per f lard as an ingredient in manufac- 
1951-53 tured shortenings, plus a competitive 
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Best protection against contaminants! 
FAFNIR R-SEAL BALL BEARINGS 


available in a wide choice of 
power transmission units. And 
the Fafnir-originated self-locking 
bearing collar makes installation 
easy, positive. Write for bulletin. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


 FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


Notice the flared-lip seal in 
Fafnir’s R-Seal Ball Bearing. It’s 
the hest seal yet against lint, dirt, 
dust, moisture, “bearing 
killer’! And the tough, Buna-N 
rubber-impregnated fabric gives 
vou protection that lasts. 

Fafnir’s R-Seal Ball Bearing, 
permanently prelubricated or with 
ision for relubrication, is 


anit 


pro 








Studies Reveal New 
Trends in Use of 
Cottonseed Oil 


price, have resulted in lard consumption 
increasing from an average of 225 billion 
pounds in 1951-53 to an average of 499 
billion pounds in 1958-60. In 1951-53, 
average consumption of edible tallow was 
only 40 million pounds, however by 1958- 
60, average consumption had risen to 275 
million pounds. 

Food fat product consumption in- 
creased at a higher rate than population 
from 1951 to 1960. Per capita consump- 
tion of margarine increased from 6.6 
pounds to 9.4 pounds while butter de- 
creased from 9.6 to 7.8 pounds. Cooking 
fat consumption has failed to keep up 
with population increases. Cooking or 
salad oil consumption has increased er- 
ratically as per capita consumption has 
averaged 5.5 pounds for 1954-60 while in 
1951 consumption was 4.1 pounds. 

Cottonseed oil end product uses have 
shifted significantly from baking and 
frying fats and margarine into salad or 
cooking oils where 57 percent of all cot- 
tonseed oil was used in 1958-60. 

Soybean oil outlet changes haven't been 
as noticeable, but there has been a per- 
centage decrease in baking and frying 
fats ard an increase in salad and cooking 
oils and margarine, Peterson said. 

During the first eight years of the 
1951-60 period, 90 percent of all corn oil 
was consumed in salad or cooking oils, 
but this dropped to 78 percent in 1960 
with most of the difference going into 
margarine. 

Percentage distribution of peanut oil 
has shifted significantly from baking or 
frying fats and margarine into salad or 
cooking oils. The percentage of lard used 
in baking or frying fats has substantially 
increased with correspondingly less be- 
ing consumed in inedible products. 

The subcommittee adopted future plans 
to study determination of quality require- 
ments, price responses, health and medi- 
cal considerations, effects of legislation 
and trade practices, promotion responses 
and the evaluation of technical research 
nee ds 

Those present at the meeting, in addi- 
tion to Davis and Peterson, included H, S. 
Baker, E. M. Deck, Tom Doak, C. W. 
Hard and R. B. Williams (all members 
of the subcommittee), and NCPA staff 
officers J. D. Fleming, Garlon A. Harper 
and John Moloney. Others present were 
Frank McCord and David Hull, National 
Cotton Council, and W. H. Knapp and 
Vallie Handwerker. 


ACMI Special Meeting 


A special meeting, designed to examine 
recent foreign trade developments, has 
been called for members of the board, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, in Washington, Dec. 12 by ACMI 
President R. Dave Hall. 

The board, Hall says, will be concerned 
especially with three points: progress on 
implementation of President Kennedy’s 
seven point textile program, the outcome 
of the international textile trade confer- 
ence in Geneva (currently underway); 
and determining ACMI policy on foreign 
trade legislation in the next session of 
Congress. 
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® Continental Gin Co. 
Plans Expansion 


(ED. NOTE: This announcement came as 
this issue was going to press. An archi- 
tect’s conception of the new facility will 
appear in our next issue.) 


CONTINENTAL GIN CO. has announced 
expansion of its manufacturing plant in 
Prattville, Ala., and the transfer early in 
1962 of its executive, engineering and 
offices in Birmingham to a new 
building adjoining the main manufactur- 
ing plant in Prattville. 

The expansion program involves an 
expenditure in excess of $1,500,000, ac- 
cording to A. L. Vandergriff, Continental 
president 


sales 


Company officials explain the move is 
being made to increase Continental’s 
manufacturing capacity of ginning sys- 
tems and to coordinate more closely 
Mmanagemen., engineering, and 
manufacturing departments. It is esti- 
mated manufacturing capacity will be 
increased by 50 percent. 

“Combining the office and manufac 
turing plant at one location will provide 
more streamlined, efficient service to oun 
customers in the cotton producing areas 
of the U.S. and throughout the world,” 
Vandergriff said. 

The move to 
Montgomery, is being made with the 
assistance of and state efforts to 
encourage development of new industries 
and the expansion of existing ones, he 
added, 

“Continental Gin Co 


" 
Saies 


Prattville, a suburb of 


local 


looks forward to 
continued growth throughout the coming 
years and anticipates other moves to 
increase its capacity and provide even 
better service to ginners. We have under- 
taken an aggressive expansion program 
which began last year with the comple- 
tion of new facilities at Augusta, Ga. Our 
operation at Prattville is ideally located 
to serve ginners everywhere. It 
has excellent highway, rail and air trans- 
portation. Continental properties here, 
moreover, offer sufficient room for fu- 
ture expansions,” Vandergriff explained. 


cotton 


To be constructed of steel and masonry, 
the new 118,000 square-foot manufactur- 
ing plant will occupy a structure 180 by 
660 feet. The office will cover some 
25,000 square feet. These new facilities, 
in addition to existing Continental build- 
will provide more than 450,000 

feet for office, plant and ware 


ings, 
square 
houses. 
Both new buildings are expected to be 
completed in early 1962. 
Birmingham 
large regional 
Birmingham. 


Continental 
were recently 
grocery chain 


properties in 
sold to a 
based in 

Continental Gin Co. is a subsidiary of 
Fulton Industries, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Ful- 
ton Industries’ investment in the cotton 
industry also includes Fulton Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, one of the nation’s oldest 
manufacturers of industrial fabrics. This 
company recently completed a two-mil 
lion-dollar modernization and expansion 
program in Atlanta. Vandergriff, who 
also is a member of Fulton Industries’ 
board of directors, said these investments 
at Fulton and Continental concretely un- 
derline the faith Fulton Industries’ man- 
agement has in the future of the cotton 
industry. 

Continental also has plant facilities in 
Memphis and Dallas, and warehouse and 
repair depots in six cities in the cotton- 
producing territory. 





Ag Credit Meeting 
Set for Dallas 








Over 700 of the nation’s bankers and 
their guests will gather in Dallas Nov. 
13-14 for the National Agriculture Credit 
Conference to be held at the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel. 

Members of the Dallas Clearing House 
Association, agricultural leaders and 
business establishments are arranging 
entertainment for the guests. 

In addition to hearing addresses by 
some of the nations outstanding agricul- 
tural and financial leaders, bankers at- 
tending will participate in bank opera- 
tions and administration in the field of 
agriculture. 

Speakers on hand during the meeting 


will include: Tyrus R. Timm, head, de- 
partment of agriculture economics and 
sociology at Texas A&M; Charles E. 
Walker, executive vice-president, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association; Ben H. Wooten, 
chairman, Centennial Commission of the 
ABA; Charles N. Shepardson, board of 
governors, Federal Reserve System, and 
others. 


Lakeview Co-op Elects 

Paul Montgomery has been named 
president, Lesley Co-op Gin, Lakeview, 
Texas, according to Manager and Secre- 
tary C. D. Morris. 

Other newly elected officers and di- 
rectors are: Carrol Fowler, vice-presi- 
dent; Joe Montgomery, Joe Neal Berry 
and Bill Thornberry, directors. 





BURR HOPPERS: 


tion of bridging 


BURR SPREADERS: 


spreaders. 


SEED HOUSES: 


Easy operating and automatic locking doors 


Sturdy and attractive 


P. O. Box 486 





Cotton Seed and Burr Handling... 
Our Specialty 


Latest Designs .. . Immediate Delivery 


ALL NEW and EXCLUSIVE model with complete elimina- 


Economical, conventional type with minimum bridging 


The most modern and effective engineering features — 
provides the ultimate in truck and trailer mounted 


Gravity loading with convenient bottom storage 


Descriptive Literature Available 


AX. TRIANGLE 
Nauufacturing Company, Tue. 


SLATON, TEXAS 


Phone VAlley 8-4573 
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Briscoe Texas Chairman 
National Farm-City Week 


" ‘ . . Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde (Texas) 
Bacterial Blight ' rancher and banker has been named state 
, chairman for the 1961 National Farm- 

ABOVE-GROUND parts of . City Week, Nov. 17-23. 

plants are susceptible to i The week will be highlighted by activ- 
ities designed to help rural and urban 
citizens understand and appreciate each 
other’s opportunities and problems. 
Mrs. W. H. Rivers, III, Elgin, will head 
disease up the women’s activities during the 
week. 

In explaining farmer contributions to 
his city cousins, Briscoe pointed out food 
expenditures of American families have 
risen $243 during the past 10 years. Of 
this increase, transportation took $33, 
labor, $130; government taxes, $4; and 
packaging and advertising, $73; which 
left the farmer only $3 of the increase. 

In addition, the American family has 
a higher standard of living than 10 years 
ago, said Briscoe. Both urban and rural 
residents snare the benefits that have 
come about through the use of advanced 
, knowledge and technology. 

DR. TOM SMITH, , Z . Kiwanis International is the coordinat- 
plant pathologist, 3* ; ing agency of the event. 
New Mexico State : 

niversity ex\am- * 7 . 
aap lige: 3 =e Grassland Gin Elects 
lings that have } 5 >> W. E. Dubee, manager, Grassland Pro- 
been inoculated & 5‘ si 5 ducers Co-op Gin, Post, Texas, has an- 
with bacterial ; — nounced the election of Ward M. Eakin 
blight ; as president. Serving with Eakin will be 
Vice-President V. C. Lauderdale and Sec- 
retary H. W. Edwards. Directors are 
W: H. Norman, A. F. Greer, Cecil Clem 
and C, T. Ingle. 


Researchers Fight 


earchers at New Mexico State 
ity currentiy are attempting 
» a cotton variety 
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bacterial f 
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Swift Names Two 
Mill Managers 


Two managerial changes of Swift & 
Co. oil mill operations have been an- 
nounced due to the death of John H. Wil- 
liams at the Company’s Waco mill. (See 
eparate story, this issue.) 

E. R. Tomme has been named manager 
of the Waco mill, succeeding Williams, 


es 


Cc. P. WYLIE 


and C, P. Wylie has been named manage? 
of the Albany mill, replacing Tomme. 

Tomme started his career with Swift in 
1938 at Teague, Texas, and later was 
named manager of Swift’s peanut shell- 
ing mill at Durant, Okla. He held this 
position about 12 years prior to moving 
on to the mill at Albany. 

Wylie, territory manager for the 
Albany mill since 1955, began his Swift 
& Co., career as a scale clerk at Little 
Rock, Ark., in 1936, and later served as 
a seed buyer prior to his transfer to 


E. R. TOMME Albany. 


e Crop Insurance Needs 
Cited in Delta 


NEEDS FOR AN ALL-RISK crop insu 
ance program geared to current produ 
tion costs and crop yields were pointed 
out at a meeting of Delta Council's agri 
cultural committee in Stoneville recently 

LeRoy P. Percy, Greenville, head of 
the Delta Council group studying the in 
surance program, reviewed current cov 
erage by the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp., and recommended specific changes 
designed to fit the program needs of 
Delta farmers. 

J. S. Smith, Jackson, Federal Crop In 
surance state director, met with the 
group to explain the current program 

The cotton program now in existence 
is set up on the basis of 60 percent of the 
average yield for 1928-1957. The Delta 
Council committee emphasized the fact 
that a 30-year average yield is not a 
“normal yield.” In addition, 60 percent of 
the 30-year average yield would not cover 
production costs under present conditions 

The FCIC program has been offered 
in Mississippi since 1948 and has oper 
ated on a_ self-sustaining basis. Delta 
Council’s agricultural committee author 
ized appointment of a subcommittee to 
work with crop insurance officials in 
developing needed revisions. 

In other action, the committee heard 
a review of agricultural legislation by 
B. F. Smith, executive vice-president, and 
George C. Cortright, Rolling Fork, chair 
man, farm policy committee. 


@ HARVEY WILLIAMS, re- 
tired Holly Grove, Ark., ginner, died 
recently. 
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Our Land Grant Colleges — 


(Continued from Page 9) 
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ion’s mission, with two 
work. The first, called 
ion, is carried 
ilture and home 
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Each 
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iniversity 
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Arkansas and Arkansas Agricultural, 
Mechanical and Normal College; Louisi- 
ana State University and Southern Uni- 
versity; Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College and Prairie View Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; Oklahoma State 
University and Langston University; 
New Mexico State University; the Uni- 
versity of Arizona; and the University 
of California. 

The birth of the Land-Grant College 
Act was not an easy one. It took five and 
one-half years from the time the land 
grant bill was first introduced in Con- 
gress to get it into law. The legislation 
finally won out over opposition from 
Westerners, who did not want the public 
land within their states’ borders sold to 
outsiders; from Southerners, who saw 
the Federally financed institutions as an 
invasion of states’ rights; and from 
President James Buchanan, who vetoed 
the bill after it had passed both houses 
by narrow margins. 


First Bill Vetoed 


Representative Morrill introduced the 
bill on Dee. 14, 1857. After the bill first 
passed the House and Senate, President 
Buchanan stopped it with his veto on 
Feb. 24, 1859. In his veto message, 
Buchanan said that a system of land- 
grant institutions would cost too much, 
confuse the relationship between the 
tate and Federal governments, injure 
the newer states by putting vast amounts 
of their hands into the hands of outside 
speculators and compete unfairly with es- 
tablished colleges and universities. The 
President further charged that the bill 
violated the Constitution, on the grounds 
that Congress was not empowered to ap 
propriate money for education. 

Two years later, when many of the 
legislators who had opposed the first 
Morrill bill were absent from Congress 
because of the Civil War, the second 
land-grant bill was introduced, again by 
Morrill. This time passage was smooth 
er and the signature of President Lin 

came on July 2, 1862. 
subsequent Federal legislation has 
; and strengthened the original 
1887, the Hatch Act provided 
money for the establishment of agricul- 
tural experiment stations, setting up an 
annual appropriation which has been in- 
creased by several later acts of Congress 

In 1914, the Smith-Lever Act author 

and-grant institutions to give in 
truction beyond the boundaries of their 
impuses—an act which established the 
ramework for agricultural extensior 
programs which are a trademark of the 
and-grant college. 

The extent to which land-grant insti 
tutions have helped to change and im 
prove education in America, and to en 
hance the welfare of its citizens, may be 
revealed in a few vital statistics. While 
the land-grant institutions today numbe1 

than four percent of the nation’s 
lege and universities (68 of about 
1.700), they enroll 20 percent (600,000) 
of the nation’s undergraduate students, 
10 percent of all engineering 


‘ 


15 percent of all home econom 
and 80 percent of agricultural 


Approximately 40 percent of all doc 
il degrees awarded by America’s col 
and universities have been earned 


at land-grant institutions 


Twenty of the 38 living Nobel Prize 
rt to college in America 
deyree from land-grant 


have trained al 
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most half of all regular and reserve offi- 
cers entering the armed forces through 
military programs of civilian 
and universities. 


colleges 


Research Contributions 


The value of research contributions 
alone exceeds by many times the total 
amount expended on land-grant institu- 
tions since they were created a century 
Hundreds of outstanding research 
achievements—many of benefit to the 
cotton industry—have come from labora- 
tories and experimental farmlands of 
land-grant institutions, These discoveries 
and developments include: 
Streptomycin, for treatment and 
trol of tuberculosis; open-heart surgery, 
and new methods of repairing defects of 
the heart; the television tube and the 
transistor; control of botulism for the 
canning industry; hybrid corn and 
disease-resistant bread wheats; special 
foods for the spaceman of tomorrow. 
Some of the work at the Experiment 
Stations, which are operated in coopera- 
with USDA, is aimed at improving 
crop varieties. To do this job, station 
scientists are utilizing the new knowl 
and equipment of the atomic age 
For example, the study of the effects of 
radiation upon plant life began in the 
1940’s when a geneticist at North Caro 
State land-grant institu 
took fifty pounds of peanuts to 
Ridge, Tenn., to have them sub 
18,500 radiation. Since 
have been widened 


types of crops, includ 


ap 
ayo. 


con 


tion 


edgy 


ina College (a 
tion) 
Oak 
ected to 
then, radiation studies 
many 


units of 


to include 
ing cotton, 
Scientis found that exposure to radi 
ation produces mutations through a re 
shuffling of hereditary properties of the 
seed. These re-shuffled properties are 
then bred back into the original 
to produce combinations of favorable 
traits which improve quality and 
productivity 
Today, the 
land-grant cooperating 
with the energy Commission it 
tudying the ‘ of radiation upon 
fiber qual tv of cottor with an eye to 
wards the pos 
a ly aes 
Experiment 
titutions constantly ; eeking 
ways to control the ins and 
t itton grower’s 

Chemical 
began in the early 
century. Since that 


t been 


seed 


University Tennessee, a 


ible creation of economi 
fiber crop 
Station at land-grant 
better 


disease » 


rable variants in the 


crop and 
control 
part 


begit 


flatten his | thook 
of cotton 

of the present 
ning, tremendous steps have taker 
the control of the « 

aphid, thrip, 

weevll 


boliworm, 
the bo 
from Mex 


Southern United State t 


i 
century, has beet 
big ge st headache Bs. 
down through 
combined ef 
government 
iltural colleges, chemical companies 
nd plant breeders, the farmer now 
make a profitable cotton crop despite the 
bo weevils presence 
Thus, methods of soi 
v fertilizers, powerful ins 
mproved breeds of cotton have added up 
productivity for the cottor 
f the 1960's. In 1879, American 
anted mor thar 14 million 
and harvested between 
lion bs In 1957, they 
D> million and = picked 
millior almost twice as 
ind from fewer Ave 


irn of the 
grower’ 
g millions of dollar 
eal Thanks to the 
of Federal 


state 


and 


can 


conservation, 
cticides and 


new 


to double 
farmet 
farmer } 


bales 


mucl ottor acres, 


about 225 


this 
and by 


ave yield of the 1930's was 
pounds an acre. By the late 1940's, 
average had risen to 279 pounds, 
1955 it was almost 370 pounds. 
While the technological know-how gen 
erated by the scientist and the teacher 
has gone far towards controlling cotton 
production problems, the industry. still 
has many knotty problems. These are 
chiefly problems of government acreage 
controls, and the stiff competition of the 
synthetic fibers and paper products. It 
is felt that cotton can recapture part of 
the market lost to synthetics and paper 
products if it can be made less expensive. 
Perhaps through research—land-grant 
college research—the cost of cotton prod- 
ucts can be reduced. Ways of improving 
cotton fabrics constantly are being sought 
in the home economics colleges of Amer- 
ican land-grant institutions and by 
USDA. Perhaps from this kind of re- 
search will come ways to make cotton 
fabrics even more durable and. more at 
tractive to the American public. 


New Mailing Address 


Texas Cotton Ginners Association, Dal- 
las, has a new post office box numbet 
following re-designing of the post office 
serving the area where the Association 
office is located. 

The new mailing address of the TCGA 
is P. O. Box 26129, Dallas. 


e Funeral Services Held 


. 7 
For John H. Williams 
FUNERAL SERVICES were held Oct 
for John W. Williams, 42, manage 
the Swift & Co. Waco mill. He died 
Waco hospital Sept. 30. 

Williams, a native of Cairo, Ill., 
served as manager of the Waco mill 
1957. 

Survivors include his wife, one daugh 
ter, Susan Williams; two sons, James and 
Michael, all of Waco; his mother, Mrs 
Hugh Williams of Cairo; three brothers 
Joe, Jesse and Robert Williams, 
Cairo. 


all of 


Water Conference Set 


The sixth annual New Mexico Wate) 
Conference has been slated for Nov. 1-2, 
New Mexico State University, University 
Park. General theme of this year’s 
ference will be “Ground Water”, 
Dr. H. R. Stucky, g conference 
chairman. 


con 
reports 


] 
neral 


Flax Output Down 


1961 flax 
mated at 21.4 million 
This, despite a recent climb, still is 30 
percent below the 1960 level and 40 
cent under the 10-year average. 


U.S. production wi esti 


bushels as of Oct. 1 


per 
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New Markets 
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Thirteen Asian Countries 
Added to List of U.S. 
Cotton Buyers 
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the Philippine Republic has materially 
nereased its spindlage in the past four 
years and expects to have over 500,000 
by the end of 1961. The government is 
encouraging cotton production; but Phil- 
ippine mills prefer the quality high- 
imports, and will remain good customers 
for U.S. cotton. 

Taiwan, too, has plans for expanding 
its spindlawe—by 75,000 over the current 
100,000. Cotton imports probably will re- 
main at about 200,000 bales while they 
are being financed under U.S. aid 
programs. 


Korea has some 450,000 operable spin 
dies. Its busy industry fears the possi 
bility of shutdowns owing to irregulat 
supplies; but P.L. 480 shipments have 
eased this situation, and while they con 
Korea will remain at some 
100.000 bales a year. 


tinue, sales to 


Thus the trend toward textile expan 
n Asia is plain. By seeing that 
newcomers to the textile business 
oroughly briefed on the customs 
erms of the U.S. cotton trade, U.S 
exporters could 
service 


perform a real 





ACMI Schedules 13 
Area Meetings 
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6:30 p.m 
and dates 
onio, Texas, 
; Birmingham, Ala., 
Hotel; Nov. 8—Chattanooga, 
° House Hotel; Nov 14 
rreenyv . S.C., Cabana Inn: Nov. 14 
Spartanburg, veland Hotel; Nov 
Greenwood, S.C., Oregon Hotel; Nov 
Charlotte, N.C., Barringer Hotel; 
ia, N.C., Holiday Inn 
\ Greensboro, N.C., Holi 
d Inn, South, Motel; Nov. 29—New 
‘ork, N.Y., Hotel Astor; Nov. 30—Bos 
on, Mas Parker House Hotel; Jan 10 
Atlanta, Ga., Dinkler Plaza Hotel: Jan 
11 Columbus, Ga., Country 
Club 


5.C., Cl 


Columbus 


Haxseed 
Processors Set Dates 


x concurrently with the Flax 
National Flaxseed Processors 
will hold its annual meeting 
Minneapolis. Featured 
‘ be Senator McCarthy of 
ota. For information, write Asso 
headquarters, 1017 National Pres 
Washington 4. 
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e Garvey Named To Head 


Esso Solvent Sales 
PAUL D. GARVEY has been 


vents sales manager by the 
ard Region, Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
He succeeds A. L. Saltzman, who will re 
tire at the end of the year. Humble is the 
principal operating affiliate of Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.) 


named ol 
Esso Stand 


PAUL D. GARVEY 


Garvey manag 
olvents sales foi ess He was au 
ated from Clarksor ollege of Techno 
ogy in 1942 and nov s a member of 
Clarkson’s board of trust He rose to 
the rank of ha | 

during World War II, serving i 
with the 28th Infantry Divisio 
Omaha Beach throug! the 
paign in Central Germany. H joined 
Esso in 1946. Nearly all of hi company 
SS 


: been assistant 


maior in the combat eng 
neers 
Europe 


from cam 


beer solvents sa He be 
al lanage WW y 1956 
irned to th OS ! bruary, 
after : ) il assignme 
Company’s Tennessee-Arkansa 
ing headquarters in Memphi 
Saltzman will 

i) years’ service. He was named as 
manager of solvents sales at Es 
quarters in New York in 1945, 
ing as manager of industrial sales in 
New Jersey. He has headed solvent 
for Esso since 1956. Saltzman joined the 
Esso organiz with its research affili 
ate in 1922, the year he was graduated 
from Lehigh University wit il ng 
neering 


came 
and re 
1958, 


career hi 
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Cottonseed Grades 
Averages Climb Higher 


Cotton res in the South 
week ending 
than earlier, 


according to 


seed grade 
Central Area during the 
Oct. 10 were slightly higher 
ranging from 90.5 to 
USDA-AMS 
Certificates 
in Arkansas, 
99.5 to 102.5 in 
in Tennessee, and 95.5 to 


averay 


103.5 


from 100.5 
100.0 in Louisiana 
99.0 to 103.5 
Missouri 
Louisiana 
discounts 
fatty acids 
?0 percent 


ranged 8.0) to 
90.5 to 
Mississippi, 
9.0 In 

Several loads of seed 
and South Mississippi received 
on account of exes ive free 
Oil content ranged from 17 to 
and moisture ir ived at mills 
varied from 11 to 15 percent 


from 


seed rect 
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discusses cotton 
1959 
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Berry, 


spinning with 
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research 
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lotte, Nf 


Char- 
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were developed on the relationship of 
fiber fineness to product quality and 
processing efficiency. Based on this re 
and the work of othe 
tors, fiber fineness now i 
with length and 
trading 
Cheatham’'s work has not stopped with 
forming and directing independent re 
search; his cooperative research have 
been equally noteworthy. As subject mat 
ter specialist, he directed three research 
contract projects with agencies outside 
USDA. These projects gave the industry 
ways to control forming of neps during 
measuring, to measure the nep potential 
of lint cotton and to adapt cotton yarns 
to high speed tricot knitting machines 
Contract projects he has led, with outside 
agencies, have devi ] yped cotton products 
with enhanced draping properties, im 
proved resistance and improved 
astic properties 
Cheatham also has 
to many cotton 


search, investiga 
included along 


grade as a base fon 


teal 
el 
served as advisor 
itilization committees 
Cotton improvements 
the findings 


resulting from 
of Cheatham and his New 
Orleans staff are too numerous to men 

n. Cheatham, himself, has authored o1 
co-authored 48 technical publications. Re 
under his supervision have 
published 91 publications and have re 
eived 20 U.S. patents 

A native of South Carolina, Cheatham 
received his B.S. degree in textile engi 
Clemson College in 1916 

work at both 
Washington and 


S« hool 


-ea>re her s 


neering trom 
He later took graduate 
American University i 

USDA’s Graduate 


Pioneer in Utilization 


Prior to 
in 1940, he 
supervisory 


oining the Southern Division 
served for 12 


cotton 


years as a 
technologist with 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics. He was instrumental in develop 
ing some of the first technical knowledge, 

ymparative cost data, fabric designs and 
products 


experimental needed to create 
new and extended Earlie: 
he had headed the weaving and designing 
7 of i 


emsor 


ises for cottor 


aivisi 


College’s textile 


Leadership, organizational 
tive scientific imagination and excep 
tiona nitiative and judgment these 
were some of the qualities cited by USDA 

awarding Cheatham a Superior Serv 
ce Award 1957 for “directing a suc 

f research designed 
extend cotton’s position in 
fitting 


program 


ind new ises It was 
tstanding 


cottor 








© De Boinville Named 
By Seed Group 


C.A.C, DE BOINVILLE of Great Britain 
has been nominated to the post of presi- 
dent, International Association of Seed 
Crushers, succeeding the late Guy 
Chipperfield. 

His election will be proposed at the 
1962 Congress of the Association, slated 
June 5-6 at Cannes, France. 

Chipperfield died July 26 (See The 
Press, issue of Aug. 19) following the 
1961 Congress where he was elected 
pre sident for the eleventh successive 


Soinville is Association vice-presi- 
dent and serves as deputy chairman of 
Unilever’s United Kingdom Milling 
group 

He was educated at Radley and Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, where he took an 
honors degree. He joined Unilever in 
1936, 

Following his war service from 1939 
1946 with the Seaforth Highlanders, h 
was appointed deputy manager in Scot 
land for The British Oil and Cake Mills 
Ltd. He became a director of the com 
pany and area manager for Scotland and 
Northern Ireland in 1951 

He was appointed vice-chairman of 
BOCM and a member of the Unilever 


group in June, 1959. 


Off to Active Duty 





Bush, Price Honored 
At Dallas Dinner 


Edward H. Bush and Tony Price, execu- 
tive vice-president and public relations 
director, respectively, Texas Cotton Gin 
ners Association, were honored by mem 
bers of the executive committees of the 
TCGA and the Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association in Dallas recently 

The pair, who now have new titles 
courtesy of the Sec retary of De fense, re- 
ported to active duty Oct. 15 with the 
19th Armored Division, Texas National 
Guard, 

Bush, who was recently promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel and will 
serve as Division Chemical Officer for 
the 49th, and Price, a captain with an 
artillery battalion with the division, were 
each presented a gift by the two organi 
zations. 

President Lee Massey, TCGA, presided 
at the stag dinner held in Dallas Athletic 
Club. 

sob Horton, TCGA past-president, pre 
sented both Bush and Price with a hand 
some leather suitcase engraved with thei 
initials, 

“The suitcases are to use to come back, 
not to leave with,” Horton told the duo 

U. H. Ohrmann, speaking for the Sup 
ply Association, presented Bush with a 
transistor radio and Price with a battery 
powered electric razo 

Glenn MeCarty, Hardwicke-Etter Co., 
Sherman, vice-president of the Supply 
group, praised the pair for their services 
to the allied industries in the past 

The Press oins with the countless 
friends of Ed and Tony in wishing them 
a quick and “uneventful” tour of duty. 


@ WILLIAM H. JORDAN, for- 
merly with USDA, has been named a 
field representative, agricultural chemi- 
cals, in the Imperial Valley territory for 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
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Cotton Featured at State Fair of Texas 


AGRICULTURE TOUCHES YOU—Under the direction of Jack Sloan, Extension 
visual aids specialist, College Station, the Texas Extension Service's displays of the 
agricultural wealth of the state of Texas makes an impressive impact upon the “city 
slickers” at the State Fair of Texas. Above is shown a sample of the displays, which 
dominated the Agriculture Building at the Fair. This display is representative of the 
Extension Service's District 2 which is located in the Texas High Plains. Cotton, 
being the leading cash crop of that area, dominates the display, and Sloan and his 
assistants present some of the several consumer items of cotton along with samples 


of cotton stalks. 


Stence Heads Liberty Gin @ DR. MILTON M. PLATT, 


vice-president and associate director, 


Roy Stence now serves as president of | Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., Ded- 
Liberty Co-op Gin, Lubbock. Serving with ham, Mass., has received the first Fiber 
Stence will be: C. L. Culpepper, secre Society award for ‘‘Distinguished 
tary, A. L. Lawson, R. P. Neff and Smith Achievement in Basic or Applied Fiber 
Shaw, directors. Othol Edgar is gin Science.” The award was presented at 


manayer. 


the recent fall meeting of the Society. 








Sold through all 
leading gin 
manufacturers 
and distributors 
eee 
ACCEPTED THE WORLD 

OVER AS THE BEST 


WAY TO MEASURE 
COTTONSEED TURNOUT 


CROW SCALES, Inc. 
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*.. well pleased with SEED-O-METER” 
easily installed, compact, accurate 
and trouble free says 

M. G. BAGLEY, Lively and Bagley 


Gin Company, Kress, Texas 


M. G. Bagley tells us that SEED-O-METER has 
been used in their plant since 1956. Weights have 
checked out with the oil mill season after season. 
“We use two counters, one for bale weights and 
one for our seed house weights . . . real handy in 
both operations. The SEED-O-METER and 
counters are both trouble free and that means 
a lot in gin operation. Service on the machine is 
excellent.” 





P. O. BOX 3092, WACO, TEXAS, PHONE PL 2-7111 








Buhler Announces New 
Portable Conveyor 
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their own sturdy, highly-maneuverable 
chasis which is equipped with four heavy 
duty pneumatic-tired wheels. They can 

wed at normal road speeds without 





—— (Gin Saws 
For All Gins 


Distributed Around The World 


COTTON BELT GIN SAW MEFG., INC. 


“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America” 


500 South Haskell DALLAS. TEXAS Phone TAylor 7-5425 











SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere — Anytime 


ee 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR 
— AND REWINDING 





Allis-Chalmers 

Century Industrial Supplies 

4. O. Smith 
Baldor 


Delco 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC 00. 4 


1108 34th Street 
Phone 
Day SH 4-2336 
Night SH 4-7827 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Lummus Gin Repair Parts Dayton Belts 








‘whip’. They can also be furnished with 
out chassis for use in areas of limited 
headroom or where skid-mounting is 
preferred. 

A built-in fuel tank provides sufficient 
fuel for 8-12 hours of non-stop operation. 
A standard heavy-duty industrial gaso- 
line engine is furnished as standard 
equipment, but diesel engines or electric 
motors can also be supplied. Service is 
available at Buhler branches located in 
major cities throughout the world. 

Further information, photos, drawings, 
and performance data may be obtained 
from local Buhler representatives or by 
writing to Materials Handling Division, 
The Buhler Corporation, Minneapolis 26, 
Minn., or The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 26267, Dallas, Texas. 





“Long Johns” 
Go Cotton 


B® ESQUIRE has yet to establish a cri- 
teria for the well-dress astronaut, but 
science has established one pre-requisite, 
he'll have cotton “airnet” underwear. 


\ recent issue of America’s Textile 
Reporter delves into the background of 
this new development. Scandinavian fish 
ermen used to drape fishnet around thei: 
bodies to protect them from the chilly 
weather. Airnet underwear reproduces 
the same insulation principle in a similar 
construction—only made of cotton and, 
therefore, weighing less. The holes in the 
mesh provide a dead air space close to 
the body that insulates and gives warmth. 

This type of garment was used exclu 
sively by the navy as underwear in the 
1959-60 Deep Freeze Expedition. 

In tests, the underwear was worn in a 
long sleeve undershirt and “Long John” 
drawers under a parka-pants suit of a 
lightly woven five-ounce cotton, lined 
with fishnet fabric. The men were sub- 
jected to minus 40 degree Fahrenheit 
weather, with a 40-knot wind blowing 
for 90 minutes. Far from our idea of the 
easy life, but, say scientists, pure com 
fort with cotton “airnet” 
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Greater cleaning area provides greater cleaning performance 


MOSS-GORDIN INCLINED CLEANER 


IN ADDITION TO THE EXCELLENT 

PRE-CLEANING PROVIDED BY THIS 
MACHINE, THERE IS A GENTLE CONDI- 
TIONING OF COTTON FOR THE PROCESS- 
ING WHICH FOLLOWS 


Write, wire, call or cable 


BOTANY INDUSTRIES, INC 


This 7,500 pound heavy duty unit is packed with 
performance to give you extra efficiency in suction, 
gravity or blow-in type cleaning. Top and side 
panels removable for easy access to cleaning cyl- 
inders. A patented locking system permits quick 
change of the grid section. Low HP requirements 
You get more with Moss-Gordin equipment. 
more results and reliability, more return from your 
investment dollar. 


3116 Main Street 318 S. Parkway, West 
DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Third Street & Ave. 0 2933 Hamilton Ave. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





COOKE GIN, INCORPORATED 
ROUTE 3 BOX 390 — PHONE TE 5-0002 
CORPUS CHRISTI. TEXAS 


25 August, 1961 


The Murray Company 
Dallas 26, Texas 


Gentlemen: 


We wanted pre-selected equipment to do real custom 
ginning for this particular area, so we began talking 
with your local representative and factory engineers about 
our problems with the cotton here in the London Community 
long before we actually bought gin machinery. 


your recommendations we installed a 3-120 
ding the Fiber-Rite, and we think we have the 
Nueces County. 


We are now finishing the season at around 2500 bales, 
three-fourths of which has been our own cotton and mostly 
machine picked. Out of this total, less than 400 bales 
has been SLM and below, and with only three Low Middling 
bales. 


We knew we would be utilizing some 13 pickers, and 
with a few of these pickers starting early in the day when 
there is more moisture, and other pickers using more water 
on the spindles, it was to be expected that cotton arriving 
at the gin would have varying moisture content. 





We credit the Fiber-Rite with enabling us to consistently 
a uniform grade and staple. It would be difficult 
estimate at this time the actual dollar value the Fiber-Rite 
has made us 





MURRAY 


THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 
COTTON GIN DIVISION 
DALLAS * ATLANTA * MEMPHIS © FRESNO 








